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Introduction 

THE attention given the languages of America since its dis- 
covery has resulted from several interests. Missionary 
spirit was the first of these in point of time and one of the 
most important in results. A number of individuals of various 
sects and nationalities realized that it is necessary in order to 
reach and influence the native mind to have a common language 
as a means of communication. Racial conceit usually prevents a 
people generally from acquiring the language of its would-be 
teachers. The really effective missionaries are those who apply 
themselves to the study of the native language in question with 
sufficient earnestness to be able not only to speak it fluently, but 
to think in it and to construct words and phrases capable of con- 
veying new ideas. We are interested at the present moment only 
in the by-products of such endeavors — the numerous dictionaries 
and grammars written by these missionaries to aid themselves and 
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others in acquiring a mastery of the languages needed in the work 
of propaganda. 

One of the best known and one of the first missionary students 
of an American language was John Eliot, who, beginning in 1632, 
was pastor of a church at Roxbury, Massachusetts, for fifty-seven 
years. During this time he acquired the language of the neigh- 
boring Indians, an Algonkian tongue, made a translation of various 
parts and finally of the whole Bible, and published an essay on the 
grammar. 1 The people for whom he labored have passed out of 
existence, but his work is treasured as an example of printing and 
is of real value as a record of the language formerly spoken in eastern 
Massachusetts. 

Of much greater importance from a linguistic standpoint, is the 
work of Stephen R. Riggs, who, with his wife Mary, went to the 
Eastern Sioux in 1837. During many years among these Indians 
he acquired their language, translated the entire Bible, and pub- 
lished a grammar and dictionary. As a result of his labor and that 
of his descendants the Sioux generally have learned to write and 
read their own language. The elderly men are now able to write 
highly interesting and important accounts of their former life and 
ceremonies in the Dakota language. 

Similar practical results in teaching Indians to write and read 
their own languages resulted from the invention by Rev. James 
Evans (1801-46) of a system of syllabic characters which much 
reduces the effort necessary in such undertakings. By means of 
these characters the Bible and much other religious literature has 
been issued in Cree, for which language they were first devised, 
and in Ojibway and other Algonkian languages of Canada. With 
certain modifications these characters have been used also for the 
Athapascan languages of the north and for Eskimo. 

Of these northern missionaries, those who have contributed 
most abundantly to our linguistic knowledge, are: Father A. 
Lacombe, who issued a grammar and dictionary of Cree in 1874, 
still the best source of information for that language; 2 Father Emile 

* Eliot, (a), (6). 
2 Lacombe. 
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Petitot, who issued, besides other works of literary and scientific 
interest, a large comparative dictionary of the Mackenzie River 
Athapascan languages; 1 and Father A. G. Morice who has pub- 
lished numerous papers of particular and comparative interest on 
the Athapascan languages of the north. 2 

Linguistic work stimulated largely by missionary motives is 
still in progress. Father Julius Jette, stationed on the Yukon, 
has published texts of the Ten'a, 3 and Rev. J. W. Chapman, lower 
on the same river, has issued this year a volume of texts in the 
related Athapascan 4 dialect. In Arizona, the Franciscan Fathers 
of St Michaels have made an exhaustive lexical study of the 
Navaho language which they have published in the form of a 
dictionary. 5 

The scientific interest aroused in Europe by the discovery that 
Sanscrit is genetically related to Greek and Latin was soon com- 
municated to the New World. Before this discovery, it had been 
generally assumed that Hebrew was the first language to be spoken 
and the one from which all other languages were descended. The 
new view of the world languages falling into related groups stirred 
to activity some of the foremost scholars of Europe. Philology 
took its place with science and literature as a subject of the highest 
intellectual importance. 

The publication of MUhridates in 1816 by Adelung and Vater 
was the first attempt to present a comparative view of the languages 
of the world. 6 Included in this work is a discussion of a considerable 
number of American languages. In America the interest developed 
at two definite points. P. S. Duponceau, a Frenchman, who had 
transferred his activities from our war for independence to political 
life, was associated with Jefferson and Franklin in the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. Among the documents 
gathered relating to the Indians of the vicinity was the manuscript 
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grammar of Delaware by David Zeisberger in German. Duponceau 
undertook its translation and became very much impressed with 
the beautiful organization of the language. 1 He was led by his 
interest to some comparative observations on the languages of 
America in general. His studies were stimulated by the work of 
Adelung and Vater which became accessible to him at this time and 
by the linguistic works of Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

Albert Gallatin, who had been a teacher of languages in his 
youth, became interested in the languages of America through 
Alexander von Humboldt, whom it is probable he met when 
Humboldt was returning from his epoch-making journey through 
Spanish America. Gallatin, through the Secretary of War, in 
1826, sent out a circular containing a list of words, the equivalents 
of which in the various Indian languages were desired for com- 
parative study. In 1826, the material gathered by Mr Gallatin 
was used for publication by Adrien Balbi in France.^ This publi- 
cation attracted the attention of the officers of the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester, Mass., and they invited Mr Gallatin 
to publish his material in full in the Transactions of their society. 
This is the first comparative treatment of the languages of North 
America. 3 It is accompanied by a map showing the distribution 
of the Indians according to tribes and linguistic grouping. Con- 
sidering the small amount of material at the time available, Mr 
Gallatin's conclusions are sound and accurate. He organized and 
became the first president of the American Ethnological Society 
in 1842. His interest in the subject continued until his death. 

Horatio Hale, at the time a young man, was the ethnologist of 
the United States Exploring Expedition (1 838-1 842) under the 
command of Charles Wilkes. The seventh volume of the publi- 
cations of this expedition was devoted to ethnology and philology. 
The greater portion of the work is concerned with the islands of 
the Pacific, but the native languages of the western coast of North 
America are comparatively treated. Under the editorship of 
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Gallatin the material gathered by Hale was published in the 
Transactions of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. 2. 

Soon after, George Gibbs became interested in ethnology and 
linguistics. He visited California as ethnologist with an expedition 
made by Col. M'Kee. This material was published by Schoolcraft 
who was associated with the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the gather- 
ing and publication of information relating to the Indians. 

Vocabularies were generally gathered by engineering or other 
government parties engaged in the new west as occasion offered. 
Of especial importance are those secured by A. W. Whipple and 
others in 1853-4, edited by W. W. Turner. Dr Washington 
Matthews, a surgeon in the U. S. Army stationed in the west, 
devoted himself to linguistic studies. He prepared a grammar of 
the Hidatsa language which was published by the government in 
1877, following a Grammar and Dictionary published by John 
Gilmary Shea in 1873. Dr D. G. Brinton, who became professor 
of American linguistics and archeology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1886, added much to the interest in and discussion of 
American linguistic problems. He was the first man to hold a 
chair in an American institution devoted to the study of American 
languages. 

In 1879 the Bureau of American Ethnology was established 
under the Smithsonian Institution. Major Powell, whose interest 
in ethnology had been aroused while conducting exploration work 
for the GeologicaJ Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, was the 
first head of the Bureau. 

The seventh annual report of this Bureau, issued in 1891, con- 
tains a classification of the Indians north of Mexico according to 
linguistic families. In the preparation of this paper Major Powell 
was assisted in the linguistic comparisons by two men of unusual 
linguistic ability and equipment, Albert S. Gatschet and J. Owen 
Dorsey. The publication of this paper marks the end of the first 
period of scientific linguistic work in America. With the exception 
of the work of Duponceau and Gallatin, it was stimulated largely 
by comparative interest. It was considered sufficient to gather 
selected word lists and make a comparison of the vocabularies so 
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obtained. By the means of these lists, first Gallatin and later 
Powell were able to determine the linguistic grouping according to 
lexical or genetic relationship. For this purpose the methods 
employed seem to have been fairly adequate. The work of Gallatin 
has stood except where he lacked even word lists of sufficient extent, 
or where his praiseworthy caution prevented the grouping of 
languages which he felt morally certain belonged together. The 
linguistic families of Powell remain largely undisturbed. His 
caution separated the Shoshonean language from Nahuatl on the 
basis of the material at hand. 

The two men mentioned above as contributing to Powell's 
classification inaugurated the second period of linguistic work 
stimulated by scientific interest rather than missionary zeal in 
North America. Until their time the chief purpose had been to 
secure sufficient material to determine to which large group each 
language belonged. The new interest was two-fold : a psychological 
interest in the languages themselves, a desire to know what ideas 
were expressed and what was the mental classification applied to 
these ideas by the particular people as evidenced by their language; 
and a historical interest in the changes that had taken place in a 
single language or in the various languages belonging to one family. 
Both of these interests have readily lent themselves to wider com- 
parative ones, but it has generally been comparison with linguistic 
knowledge itself as the main motive rather than a search for a 
convenient means of grouping people or a means of tracing migra- 
tions that has distinguished this second period of study. 

The new purposes required more abundant material and more 
accurate recording of it. J. Owen Dorsey recorded and published 
texts of native tales and myths from several of the Siouan-speaking 
tribes. From these texts and from grammatical material secured 
from the speakers of these languages, Mr Dorsey secured an ex- 
cellent conception of the general structure of the Siouan languages 
and of their mutual relationships. Albert S. Gatschet recorded 
and published a number of texts in the language of the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, together with a grammar and dictionary. He 
also recorded texts and vocabularies of many languages which were 
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deposited in the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington and still 
remain unpublished. 

Franz Boas, who had spent several seasons with the Eskimo 
and the Indians on the North Pacific coast, joined the staff of the 
American Museum of Natural History in 1895. The wide interests 
of Professor Boas had included the languages of the natives among 
whom he had worked. Through the research work of the Museum 
and his contact with the students of anthropology at Columbia 
University, Professor Boas soon dominated, the linguistic work in 
North America. Largely under his direction and stimulation 
thousands of pages of texts of Indian languages have been gathered 
and published. Analytical studies of a large number of these 
languages have been made and uniform grammatical sketches 
published. The personal linguistic interest of Professor Boas is 
primarily psychological, but the historical and comparative aspects 
have not been neglected. 

Of the considerable number of the younger men who have been 
engaged in the work only a few have had special training in the 
scientific study of Indo-Germanic or other linguistic families of the 
Old World. Recently Prof. C. C. Uhlenbeck, who has made a name 
for himself in Sanscrit and Indo-Germanic philology, has under- 
taken the study of American languages. Dr J. P. B. de Josselin 
de Jong has spent two summers studying Algonkian dialects. 

Extinct Stocks 

Of the fifty-six or more linguistic stocks in existence north of 
Mexico when the continent was being colonized only eight appear 
to have become totally extinct. In every case some material of 
value is extant. It is truly fortunate that in the great decrease of 
native population in certain regions, such as the eastern portion 
of the United States and in Oregon and California, a larger number 
of stocks have not disappeared. 

Atakapan. The Atakapa of southwestern Louisiana formerly 
spoke two dialects which, as far as is known, were all that belonged 
to this stock. The statement of Dr John Sibley that the Karankawa 
of Texas spoke the same or a similar language has been proven 
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incorrect. 1 There remains a vocabulary recorded by Martin 
Duralde in 1802, 145 words of which were published by Gallatin, 2 
and 54 words, apparently selected from the former list, in the 
Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. 3 Doctor 
Gatschet visited the Atakapa in 1885 and secured a text and other 
material making a total of about 2,000 words. This material is 
in the Bureau of American Ethnology and has never been pub- 
lished. When Doctor Gatschet visited the Atakapa he found and 
heard of nine individuals. It is not likely that any now exist who 
speak the language consecutively although there are a few who 
remember many words. 

Beothukan. This extinct linguistic stock, formerly spoken in 
Newfoundland, is known by three vocabularies furnishing alto- 
gether 480 words. Dr John Clinch secured a vocabulary, probably 
from John August, a Beothuk, some time between 1783 and 1788. 
Rev. John Leigh recorded a vocabulary from a captive Beothuk 
woman, called Mary March (her native name was Demasduit) in 
1819, of 180 words. W. E. Cormack obtained a vocabulary from a 
Beothuk woman living in his family called Nancy (native name 
Shanandithit). These are published with discussions by Gatschet 
in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 4 Latham 
was convinced the Beothuk were "a separate section of the Algon- 
kins," but Gatschet with better material pronounced them distinct. 

Nothing had been known of living Beothuk since 1827 until in 
191 2 Doctor Speck found a part-blood Beothuk woman among the 
Micmac of Nova Scotia. He obtained from her a short vocabulary. 8 

Coahuiltecan. This stock, now probably extinct, is discussed by 
Dr Gatschet underthe name Paikawa. 6 It was formerly represented 
by several dialects spoken on either side of the lower Rio Grande. 
There is a catechism in one of these dialects by Bartholome Garcia 
published in 1760. Dr Gatschet was able in 1886 to collect con- 

1 Sibley. 

8 Gallatin, (a), pp. 307-367. 

« Gallatin, (6), pp. 95-97- 

« Gatschet, (I), (m), (p). 

5 Speck, (c). 

« Gatschet, (<)■ p. 38. 
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siderable material of the Comecrudo and Cotoname dialects amount- 
ing to about i.ooo words besides phrases and one extremely short 
text. A few scattered words were recovered from mission records 
by Prof. H. E. Bolton. 

Esselenian. The remains of the only language belonging to 
this stock are scanty. Esselen seems to have been spoken along 
the coast of California northward from the Santa Lucia mountains 
nearly to Monterey bay. There are about two hundred separate 
words included in a total of three hundred words and phrases. 
Two short vocabularies were recorded long ago: one of twenty- 
two words by Jean F. G. de la Perouse in 1786, and one of thirty- 
one words by Dionisio Alcala Galiano in 1792. Later, Duflot de 
Mofras gave a set of numerals, and Arroyo de la Cuesta fifty words 
and phrases. Mr H. W. Henshaw secured one hundred and ten 
words and sixty-eight phrases in 1888. Dr A. L. Kroeber has 
brought all the available material together and published it with a 
discussion of the phonetics and grammar. 1 

Karankawa. The Karankawa lived on the coast of Texas, — 
those of whom we have linguistic material near Matagorda bay. 
Doctor Gatschet 2 in 1884 was able to secure twenty-five words 
from an old man and an old woman, both Tonkawa who had lived 
with Karankawa mates. In 1888, through Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
Doctor Gatschet learned of a white woman, Mrs Alice W. Oliver, 
who had lived near the Karankawa and learned to speak the 
language fairly well. Doctor Gatschet secured from her about 
150 words. These vocabularies, with analysis and discussion, 
Gatschet published in Peabody Museum Archaeological and Eth- 
nological Papers? pp. 69-167. The Karankawa have been extinct 
since the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Siuslaw. Two closely related dialects, formerly spoken on the 
Lower Umpqua and Siuslaw rivers, Oregon, were considered to 
belong to the Yakonan stock until in 1910 Dr Leo J. Frachtenberg, 
while collecting additional material, concluded that they form an 



1 Kroeber, (o), 49-68. 

2 Gatschet, (0, pp. 69-167. 
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independent stock. Vocabularies of both dialects were recorded 
by Doctor Gatschet in 1884. Smaller ones had been collected by 
Doctor Milhau and Mr Bissell in 1881. These vocabularies remain 
unpublished in the Bureau of American Ethnology. Doctor 
Frachtenberg secured a good-sized vocabulary, grammatical notes, 
and a few texts of the Lower Umpqua dialect. The texts have 
been published x and a grammatical sketch, now in press, will appear 
in Part 2, Bulletin 40, Bureau of American Ethnology. Doctor 
Frachtenberg's informant was an old woman who was not accus- 
tomed to the use of her own language. The stock is now extinct. 

Timucuan. This language was formerly spoken by a group of 
tribes in northern Florida. They were the first natives within the 
present boundaries of the United States to come in contact with 
Europeans. Our linguistic sources are the writings of two mission- 
aries, Francisco Pareja who was with them from 1594 to 1610, and 
Gregorio de Mouilla. Their church literature contains abundant 
and excellent text material which was studied and selections pub- 
lished by Gatschet in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. 2 At that time his Arte de la Lengua Timuquana was not 
available. It has since been reprinted (1886). These people 
either ceased to exist or to speak the language soon after 1821. 
There is some indication of relationship to Muskhogean, but Doctor 
Swanton, who makes this statement, is not yet ready to give a 
final opinion. 

Waiilatpuan. Two tribes of Oregon spoke dialects rather 
remotely connected, which, taken together, make up the linguistic 
stock known as Waiilatpuan. The Cayuse lived on the head- 
waters of the Walla Walla, Umatilla, and Grande Ronde rivers. 
They have been extinct for fifty years. The Molala lived between 
Mt Hood and Mt Scott. Doctor Frachtenberg secured in 1910 
from the last person speaking this dialect an extensive vocabulary, 
grammatical notes, and morethan thirty texts. This material, now in 
manuscript and the property of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 

1 Frachtenberg (e). 

2 Gatschet, (w), (rf). 
• Pareja. 
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it is expected will be published as a bulletin of that Bureau. The 
only other material known to be in existence is a vocabulary of 
Cayuse secured by Hale. 1 

Nearly Extinct Stocks 

In addition to the seven linguistic stocks which are totally 
extinct, there are nine each of which is spoken by a few individuals 
only, no one of whom is able to furnish material of great extent or 
value. Of none of these languages do we have ample or satisfactory 
recorded material. 

Chimariko (Chimarikan of Powers). The Chimariko lived on 
the main Trinity river south of the mouth of South fork as far as 
Taylor's flat, California. Stephen Powers recorded a vocabulary 
of about 200 words in 1875, which he published. 2 Jeremiah Curtin 
is said to have secured a good vocabulary in 1889. After attempts 
by Kroeber and Goddard attended with but slight success, Dr 
Roland B. Dixon visited the surviving Chimariko in 1906 and 
secured texts which, with translations and notes, cover twenty 
printed pages. Doctor Dixon obtained other valuable material in 
the form of lists of words and phrases. This material, with analysis 
and discussion, has been published. 3 It is the opinion of Doctor 
Dixon that Chimariko is related to Shasta. 

Chitimachan. This is the language of a single tribe, the Chiti- 
macha of southern Louisiana. According to the last census there 
are 69 persons of Chitimacha blood. Most of them have employed 
French patois as a means of communication even among themselves 
for many years. The first published linguistic material known is a 
vocabulary furnished by Martin Duralde, but probably recorded 
by Murray about the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
vocabulary was included by Gallatin in his comparative list. 4 
Doctor Gatschet visited the Chitimacha in 1881-2 and secured 
considerable linguistic material, including some texts. Only a few 
words of this have been published. 5 Doctor Swanton worked with 

1 Gallatin, (6), pp. 97-98. 
» Powell, (o), pp. 474-477- 
8 Dixon, (c). 

4 Gallatin, (a), pp. 303-367. 
7 Gatschet, (j). 
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the Chitimacha in 1907 and 1908, and secured additional texts 
which have not yet been published. He has also carefully revised 
the material secured by Doctor Gatschet. 

Chumashan. The Chumashan dialects, formerly spoken on the 
Santa Barbara islands and adjacent coast of California, are gen- 
erally known by the names of the five missions with which the 
speakers were afterward connected. Of these dialects there are 
vocabularies collected by various individuals which Doctor Kroeber 
has brought together and published with similar material obtained 
by himself. 1 Some grammatical material gathered by the same 
author from Indians still speaking the Santa Ynez dialect appears 
in an earlier volume of the same series. 2 

Costanoan. This name is given to the dialects formerly spoken 
on the coast of California from the Golden Gate southward to 
Monterey. Gatschet and others have considered these dialects 
related to those of the Moquelumnan stock (Miwok) and have 
called the combined stock Mutsun. 3 Powell separated them in 
1 89 1 on the advice of Curtin. 4 We have a grammar of the Cos- 
tanoan by Father Felipe Arroyo de la Cuesta, published in 1861. 5 
Doctor Kroeber has a short grammatical sketch and a text of one 
of the dialects. 6 Grammatical notes of two other dialects, short 
texts, and comparative vocabularies are published by the same 
author in the same series. 7 The probable relationship to Miwok 
is discussed in the latter paper. 

Salinan. There are two known dialects of Salinan, those of 
two missions, San Antonio and San Miguel, on the coast of Cali- 
fornia. Of the San Antonio dialect there is a vocabulary recorded 
by Father Buenaventura Sitjar, published by Shea, vol. vil, 
Library of American Linguistics, and a vocabulary of the San 
Miguel dialect recorded by Hale. 8 Doctor Kroeber secured some 

1 Kroeber, (j). 

* Kroeber, (a), pp. 31-43. 
» Gatschet, (6), pp. 157-8. 

* Powell, (c). 

8 de la Cuesta. 

* Kroeber, (a), pp. 60-80. 

7 Kroeber, (j), pp. 239-263. 
« Gallatin, (6). p. 126. 
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words of the latter dialect at Jolon, in 1901-2. These, with gram- 
matical notes and comparative vocabularies, have been published. 1 

Shastan (Sastean of Powell). The Shastan stock, as formerly 
known, was believed to have occupied the Klamath river valley 
above Happy Camp, California, and to have extended somewhat 
into Oregon. Doctor Dixon 2 has traced the stock to the Rogue 
river valley, Oregon, to Salmon and New rivers, California, and to 
the head of the Sacramento river. With the Shasta he has com- 
bined the Achomawi, the Palaihnihan of Powell, — a combination 
favored by Gatschet. The languages making up the new group 
differ considerably from each other. A vocabulary of the Shasta 
recorded by Hale is reprinted with others from Lieuts. Ross, Crook, 
and Hazen; 3 and there is also one from Powers. 4 Considerable 
linguistic material, collected by Doctor Dixon, has not yet been 
published. 

Tonkawan. The Tonkawa, who alone constitute the stock 
bearing their name, lived in southwestern Texas. There are at 
present forty-two of them on a reservation in Oklahoma. Oscar 
Loew in 1872 secured a vocabulary which Gatschet published in 
Zwolf Sprachen aus dem Sudwesten Nordamerikas? together with a 
vocabulary furnished by von Rupprecht. Altogether these make 
three hundred words and some phrases. Doctor Gatschet discussed 
the Tonkawa on the basis of this material in Die Sprache der Ton- 
kawas. 6 Subsequently Doctor Gatschet himself collected a vocabu- 
lary of upward of a thousand words and about fifty pages of texts, 
now in the keeping of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Tunican. This language was spoken on each side of the Missis- 
sippi river near the mouth of the Yazoo river. There is no pub- 
lished Tunican linguistic material. They were visited in 1886 by 
Gatschet who obtained a considerable vocabulary and concluded that 
the language was an independent one. Doctor Swanton visited 

1 Kroeber, (a), pp. 43-47. 

2 Dixon, (a, b). 

» Gallatin. (6), p. 98. 

* Powell, (a). 

« Gatschet, (a). 

• Gatschet, (<:), pp. 64-73; (*). p. 318. 
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the Tunica (of whom 43 remain according to the census of 1910) 
in 1907 and secured additional material which will be published 
together with that of Gatschet. Swanton * thinks there is good 
reason to suppose that Koroa, Yazoo, Tioux, and Grigra, now 
extinct at least in language, were related to the Tunica of whom 
they were neighbors. 

Yakonan. Two dialects, Yaquina and Alsea spoken in western 
Oregon within the territory covered by the present county of 
Lincoln, since the separation of two dialects to make the new 
Siuslaw stock, comprise the Yakonan stock. The Yaquina dialect 
is no longer spoken and there are only three who are still able to 
speak Alsea. J . Owen Dorsey recorded vocabularies of both dialects 
in 1884. Dr Livingston Farrand secured a vocabulary and five texts 
of Alsea in 1901 . Doctor Frachtenberg recorded about twenty texts 
of Alsea and grammatical notes in 1910. The texts will probably 
be published as a bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Stocks Satisfactorily Studied 

There are seven of the linguistic stocks which have already 
received such study as to remove them from the list of those de- 
manding immediate attention. These stocks, it is needless to say, 
are among the less extended ones, represented by one or two 
languages. 

Chinookan. This language was spoken on both sides of the 
Columbia river in Oregon below the Dalles and some distance up 
the Willamette river. There are two main dialects, known as Upper 
and Lower Chinook. The Upper dialect consists of the following 
subdivisions: Wasco and Wishram in the region of the Dalles, and 
Kathlamet and Clackamas in the lower valley of the Columbia. 
The Lower dialect is represented by the Clatsop on the south bank 
and the Chinook proper on the north bank. The last census gives 
the population of the five tribes making up the Chinookan stock 
as 897. Vocabularies, grammatical notes, and discussions of minor 
importance have been given by Hale, Gallatin, Sapir, and Boas. 2 



1 Swanton, (g), pp. 18-24. 
1 Boas, («); Sapir, (a). 
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Several volumes of texts, have been published. 1 A grammatical 
discussion of the language by Franz Boas, fully illustrated, is 
included in the Handbook of American Indian Languages. 2 

The phonetics of Chinook present some interesting problems 
which might repay further attention. 

Haida. The Haida, called Skittagetan by Powell, is spoken on 
the Queen Charlotte islands in two dialects: Skidegate and Masset. 
Vocabularies are given by Gallatin, 3 Gibbs, 4 Tolmie, Dawson, and 
others. The really important work on the language has been 
done by Doctor Swanton, who has published the Masset dialect, 
539 pages of text and translation, and the Skidegate dialect. 6 The 
latter work has texts only to page 109 and English translation in 
the remaining pages. The American Ethnological Society intends 
to publish, in volume vii of its Publications, the texts correspond- 
ing to the translation of the pages following 110. A grammatical 
sketch of Haida by Doctor Swanton is in the Handbook of American 
Indian Languages. The possible or even probable relationship of 
Haida to Tlingit and to Athapascan has been entertained by Boas, 
Swanton, and Sapir. 

Klamath (Lutuamian of Powell). Two tribes, Modoc and 
Klamath, speaking a single dialect make up the Klamath stock. 
The Klamath live about Klamath lakes in south central Oregon; 
the Modoc formerly lived south of them in northern California. 
The latter tribe were prisoners of war for many years in Oklahoma. 
They have now been returned to Oregon. The language was first 
known from a vocabulary secured by Hale. 7 Doctor Gatschet, as 
the result of long study in the field, published in 1890 a large number 
of texts followed by a grammar and dictionary, both Klamath- 
English and English-Klamath. 8 This was the first thorough study 
of a language of North America carried through and fully published 

1 Boas, (/), (»); Sapir, (c). 

* Boas, (r), pp. 559-678. 

• Gallatin, (b). 

' Gibbs, (c), pp. 135-142. 
' Swanton, (e), (b). 

6 Boas, (r), pp. 209-282. 

7 Gallatin, (b), p. 100. 

8 Gatschet, (g), (r). 
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by one man. It is also Doctor Gatschet's largest and best single 
contribution to American linguistics. 

Kusan. A small stock now nearly extinct was spoken along 
Coos bay and river, Oregon. Texts collected in 1903 by H. H. 
St Clair and by Dr L. J. Frachtenberg in 1909 have been published 
by the latter. 1 A grammatical sketch of the language by Doctor 
Frachtenberg is in the Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
Part II. 2 It is unfortunate that a rather dissimilar dialect, Miluk, 
has become extinct with no record except a few notes secured by 
Mr St Clair in 1903. 

Takelma (Takilman of Powell). This stock consists of a 
single language spoken in two dialects on the middle portion of 
Rogue river in southern Oregon. J. Owen Dorsey secured a 
vocabulary in 1884 which has never been published. On the basis 
of this vocabulary, Gatschet concluded Takelma was unrelated to 
other languages. 3 Doctor Sapir very fortunately secured a splendid 
series of texts in 1906 from Frances Johnston. 4 Based on these texts 
a grammatical sketch has been included in the Handbook of Ameri- 
can Indian Languages, Part II. 6 The last census has but a single 
individual listed as belonging to this stock. 

Tlingit (Koluschan of Powell). The Tlingit language was 
known to Gallatin and discussed by him under the name Koluschen 
from a vocabulary by Davidoff . 6 The Tlingit occupy the southern 
coast of Alaska southward from Controler Bay to British Columbia. 
They number at present 4,458. The only particularly distinct 
dialect is that spoken by the Tagish who live in the interior. Doctor 
Swanton recorded texts among the Tlingit in 1904 which have been 
published. 7 A grammatical sketch of the Tlingit language prepared 
by Doctor Swanton appears in the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages. 8 More text material is needed for this language. It 

1 Frachtenberg, (a). 

4 Frachtenberg, (b). 

•Powell, (c), p. 121. 

' Sapir, (b). 

« Sapir. (/). 

• Gallatin, (a), pp. 14-15, 305-367. 

' Swanton, (J). 

8 Boas, (r), pp. 150-204. 
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has been frequently suggested that Tlingit is related to Athapascan 
and perhaps also to Haida. Of the latter suggested relationship 
Doctor Swanton has a discussion. 1 

Yanan. The Yana seem never to have been numerous. They 
live in north central California. The language was known only by 
vocabularies collected by Powell in 1880, and by Curtin in 1 884 s 
until they were visited by Doctor Dixon in 1900 for the American 
Museum of Natural History and by Doctor Sapir in 1907 for the 
University of California. The combined material of Dixon and 
Sapir was published by the latter. The language is known in two 
dialects, the northern and central, both of which were recorded by 
Doctor Sapir. A third dialect, varying more widely, spoken to 
the south of the first two, was supposed by Sapir to be extinct. 
Since then a single individual, whose only means of communication 
was that dialect, has been found. He has been residing for some 
years at the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco. 

Stocks on Which Work is Progressing 
Fair progress has been made in the study of eleven other stocks. 
In the case of several of them considerable material has been 
gathered which as yet has not been published. For some of the 
others a fair amount has been published, but this needs supple- 
menting in one direction or another. 

Chimakuan. There are said to be two tribes and probably rather 
distinct languages belonging to this stock. Of the Chimakum 
tribe the last census reports three persons still alive. They formerly 
lived in western Washington on the peninsula between Hood canal 
and Port Townsend. Myron Eells secured a vocabulary of 780 
words, which seems never to have been published. 4 The manu- 
script is in the Bureau of American Ethnology. Professor Boas in 
1890 secured 1,250 words together with grammatical forms and 

1 Swanton, (»'). PP- 472-485. 

2 Powell, (c), p. 135. 
•Sapir, (e). 

* The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, vol. 3, pp. 52-54, Chicago, 
1880-1. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., l6 — 37 
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sentences. A digest of his material is published in the American 
Anthropologist. 1 The Quileute live on the coast of Washington 
south of Cape Flattery. The last census gives the population as 
259; and for the subtribe Hoh, 44. No linguistic material from the 
tribe seems to be in print. They are to be visited during the present 
year by Doctor Frachtenberg. 

Kalapuyan (Kalapooian of Powell). There were formerly a 
number of dialects spoken in the Willamette valley, Oregon, 
grouped under the stock name, Kalapuyan. Several of these 
dialects are now extinct and the number still speaking dialects of 
the language is about fifteen. Hale secured a short vocabulary 
(Willamet). 2 Gatschet recorded a vocabulary and a few texts of 
the Atfalati dialect, now extinct. In 1913, Doctor Frachtenberg 
secured a vocabulary, grammatical notes, and ten texts. He is 
now engaged in obtaining additional material. 

Kutenai (Kitunahan of Powell). The Kutenai tribe, which 
makes up the linguistic stock, lives in southeastern British Columbia 
and northern Montana and Idaho. The language is spoken in two 
slightly differing dialects. They were visited by A. F. Chamberlain 
in 1891 and by Professor Boas in 1888 and again in 1914. The 
results of Professor Boas's first visit appear in Report of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science} Professor Chamberlain 
has published a number of papers dealing with the Kutenai lan- 
guage. 4 There are numerous vocabularies by Hale, Tolmie and 
Dawson, and others. 

Maidu (Pujunan of Powell). The Maidu live in north central 
California east of the Sacramento river and now number 1,100. 
The language of the Maidu, according to Doctor Dixon, our chief 
authority, is spoken in three dialects. It was first mentioned by 
Hale who gives a vocabulary furnished by Mr Dana. 5 Doctor 
Dixon recorded texts and collected general linguistic material 
while working among the Maidu for the American Museum of 

1 Boas, (d). 

! Gallatin, (6), pp. 97-99. 
» Boas, (I), pp. 889-893. 
* Chamberlain, (o-c, e-h). 
' Gallatin, if>), pp. 124-5. 
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Natural History in 1902 and 1903. The texts have been published, 1 
and, a grammatical treatise based on them is in the Handbook of 
American Indian Languages. 2 Further work should be done with 
the Maidu, since Doctor Dixon dealt with only one dialect and, 
because of the other work required of him, he could not devote his 
time to a thorough linguistic study of them. 

Piman. The name Piman was used by Powell as the name for 
the group of languages spoken in Arizona and Sonora by the Pima, 
Nevome, Papago, and related tribes. Buschmann considered the 
Pima related to Nahuatl, the language of the natives of the valley 
of Mexico, and to the Shoshonean languages. 3 Doctor Kroeber 
has recently reargued the case. 4 There is a Spanish dictionary of 
the Nevome dialect made in the 18th century, published in 1862, 
in Shea's Library of American Linguistics, vol. 5. Vocabularies 
have been published by Doctor Scouler, 6 Doctor Parry, 6 and by 
Whipple. 7 Dr Frank Russell recorded a goodly number of texts 
of songs and speeches which have been published with interlinear 
translations. 8 Juan Dolores has made an analysis of the Papago 
and has published a list of the verb stems. 

Shahaptian. The Shahaptian stock is composed of a number of 
tribes which formerly lived in southwestern Idaho, southeastern 
Washington, and northeastern Oregon. The best known of these 
are: Klikitat, Nez Perce, Paloos, Topinish, Umatilla, Wallawalla, 
Warm Springs, and Yakima. There are various vocabularies, 9 and 
a grammar of Nez Perc6, by J. M. Cataldo, also a dictionary by 
L. Van Gorp. Dr H. J. Spinden spent the summers of 1907 and 
1908 with the Nez Perce. He recorded some of their myths in 
texts which have not yet been published. This large and rather 
diversified family offers an excellent opportunity for intensive and 
comparative study. 

1 Dixon, (e). 

1 Boas, (*•), pp. 679-734. 

3 Buschmann, (c). 

4 Kroeber, (e), pp. 154-165. 

6 Scouler, p. 248; Gallatin, (b), p. 129. 

• Schoolcraft, Part 3, pp. 460-462. 

7 Whipple, p. 94. 

8 Russell, pp. 272-389. 

* Hale, (a), pp. 542-561; Gallatin, (6), p. 120. 
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Tanoan. The dialects of the villages of the Rio Grande valley, 
New Mexico, have recently received the very careful attention of 
John P. Harrington. As yet he has been able to issue only intro- 
ductory papers. He makes three groups of these dialects: The 
Tiwa, including the villages of Taos, Picuris, Sandia, Isleta, and 
Isleta del Sur, to which he adds the extinct Piro; the Towa, consist- 
ing of Jemez and the former village of Pecos ; and the Tewa, including 
San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe, Pojoaque, Tesuque, 
and Hano. Harrington has published in the American Anthro- 
pologist on the dialect of Taos, 1 on the Tewa, 2 and on the Piro. 3 
In collaboration with Junius Henderson he has published the 
Tewa names of the animals of the region. Of this extinct dialect, 
Piro, we have a vocabulary recorded with care by John R. Bartlett, 
in 1852, published by F. W. Hodge in 1909. 4 The earlier material 
of the Tanoan dialects consists of vocabularies and a text by 
Gatschet. 6 

Tsimshian (Chimmesyan of Powell). The Tsimshian live on 
the northern coast of British Columbia. The language is spoken 
in three dialects: the Tsimshian proper on the Skeena river and 
the islands south; the Niska on the Nass river; and the Gyitkshan 
on the upper courses of the Skeena. According to the latest 
available figures there are 4,392 speaking these dialects. Count 
von der Schulenburg discussed the Tsimshian in 1894. Professor 
Boas has preliminary discussions in the Fifth, Tenth, and Eleventh 
Reports of the Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada. 
He has also published two volumes of texts. 6 These texts were 
written out in Tsimshian by Mr Henry W. Tate, a full-blood, and 
revised by Professor Boas by the aid of another Tsimshian. A dis- 
cussion of the grammar has been published by him in the Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages. 7 Additional texts of the 
three dialects should be recorded. 



1 Harrington, (c). 

2 Harrington, (d). 
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Wakashan. The Wakashan stock includes two rather distinct 
groups of dialects. The Nootka, spoken on the west coast of 
Vancouver island and about Cape Flattery has been known since 
the voyages of Captain Cook, 1776-80 (published in 1782). The 
Kwakiutl, itself composed of three groups of subdialects, is spoken 
on the northern shore of Vancouver island and on the mainland of 
British Columbia. The northern division consists of the dialect 
spoken on Gardner inlet and Douglas channel ; the central division 
about Milbank sound and Rivers inlet; and the southern by the 
tribes of the south. There are known to be four dialects spoken 
by the southern division of the Kwakiutl proper. Of these only 
that spoken by the Kwakiutl tribe of Vancouver island has been 
well studied. Rev. A. J. Hall published a grammar of this dialect 
in 1889. Professor Boas, chiefly with the assistance of George 
Hunt, collected and has published many Kwakiutl texts. A gram- 
matical discussion of Kwakiutl by Professor Boas is in the Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages. There are briefer and earlier 
grammatical sketches in the Sixth and Eleventh Reports of the 
Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada. 3 

The Nootka, whose language until recently was unrepresented 
by texts, were visited by Doctor Sapir in 1910 and 1913-1914. 
He secured 1028 manuscript pages of texts. 

The northern and central divisions of the Kwakiutl should 
receive immediate attention. 

Yokuts (Mariposan of Powell) . The dialects to which the name 
Yokuts is attached were spoken in the southern portion of the great 
interior valley of California and the mountains which border it. 
Six vocabularies were published in 1877, three of which were re- 
corded by Stephen Powers and two by Adam Johnston. 4 Doctor 
Kroeber recorded considerable material during the years 1900, 
1902-1904, including a few texts. 5 Additional text material should 
be recorded without delay. 

1 Boas, («', q, «, »). 

2 Boas, (r), pp. 423-558. 
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• Kroeber, (c). 
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Yuman. The languages of the Yuman stock, according to 
J. P. Harrington, 1 fall into three main groups: The eastern includes 
Havasupai, Walapai, Tonto, Yavapai; the central, Mohave, 
Yuma, Maricopa, Dieguefio, Cocopa; the Lower California, 
Kiliwi and Santo Tomas, and Cochimi. The people speaking these 
languages live in Arizona, California, and Mexico. The earlier 
information and linguistic material, in the form of vocabularies 
and comments, was edited and published by Turner 2 in 1856, and 
similar material was edited by Gatschet 3 in 1879. Recently Yuma, 
Mohave, and Dieguefio have received the attention of Mr Harring- 
ton. A short discussion of the Yuman languages by him appears 
in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 4 In conjunction with 
Doctor Kroeber he has published a short paper on the phonetics of 
Dieguefio. 5 Doctor Kroeber has a paper on the phonetics of 

Mohave. 6 

Stocks Practically Untouched 

There are thirteen linguistic stocks for which the published 
material is so scanty that little conception of the character of the 
dialects representing them can be formed. For the larger number 
of these stocks only short vocabularies are in existence. In all 
cases there are a sufficient number still speaking the dialects of 
these stocks to make a thorough study of them possible. 

Caddoan. The name Caddoan was chosen by Powell for one of 
the more widely distributed of the linguistic stocks. There are three 
geographical groups : the northern, the Arikara who lived with the 
Mandan and Hidatsa on the upper Missouri ; the middle, the four 
tribes of Pawnee; and the southern, the Caddo, Wichita, and Kichai, 
formerly in Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana. There is a vocabu- 
lary of Wichita by Capt. R. B. Marcy taken in 1852, published by 
him, with remarks by Turner. 7 Another vocabulary by Marcy is 
in Schoolcraft, part V, pp. 709-712. Whipple took down vocabu- 

1 Harrington, (a), p. 324. 
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laries of the Pawnee, Kichai, and Hueco (Waco). 1 Mr John B. 
Dunbar, who was born among the Pawnee, with whom his father 
was a missionary, contributed a grammatical sketch to Grinnell's 
Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales? He compiled additional 
grammatical material and a vocabulary unpublished at the time of 
his death which occurred this year. No satisfactory linguistic 
studies have ever been made of any language of the stock. 

Miwok (Moquelumnan of Powell). Among the Miwok are 
included a group of rather scattered dialects in the central portion 
of the great valley of California and north of San Francisco bay. 
At times these dialects have been grouped with those now known 
as Costanoan under the name Mutsun. Several Miwok dialects 
are printed in Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. III. 3 
Dr C. Hart Merriam has discussed the distribution of the dialects of 
this stock, called by him Mewan. Dr S. A. Barrett has published 
a paper on the geographical distribution of the dialects, giving 
vocabularies as illustrations of dialectic differences. 4 Doctor Kroeber 
has discussed the dialects of Miwok in two papers. The latter article 
includes vocabularies and four pages of texts. It is important that 
text material from the Miwok be collected without delay. 

Karok (Quoratean of Powell). The Karok occupy the valley of 
the Klamath river, California, in the middle of its course. George 
Gibbs, the first to describe them, secured a vocabulary in 1852. 5 
Powers recorded a vocabulary in 1872 which was published with a 
number of others by Powell. 6 Doctor Kroeber has published a 
grammatical sketch of the language to which a short text is added. 7 
A thorough study of this important language is a pressing need. 

Keresan. Although certain villages along the Rio Grande in 
New Mexico, first visited by the Spanish in 1540, have long been 
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known as Keres, or Queres, the language they speak has received 
little attention. Vocabularies by O. Loew and Francis Klett are 
published by Gatschet. 1 It is believed that Acoma and Laguna, 
the western villages, have a common dialect somewhat different 
from that employed in the eastern villages, Cochiti, Sia, Santa 
Ana, San Felipe, and Santo Domingo. 

Kiowan. The language of the Kiowa, one of the best known 
tribes in North America, is itself almost unknown. There is a 
vocabulary by A .W. Whipple, 2 and Gatschet has a discussion of 
the phonetics. 3 Gatschet recorded in 1880 a vocabulary and some 
texts, but these have never been published. James Mooney, who 
has devoted much time to the history and ethnology of the Kiowa, 
has published the texts of some songs and glossaries with some 
discussion of the language. 4 

Porno (Kulanapan of Powell). The Porno dialects, eight in 
number, are spoken north of San P'rancisco, California, in Russian 
River valley and about Clear lake, and on the coast. The dialects 
and their boundaries were worked out with considerable care by 
Doctor Barrett, who has published an account of their distribution 
in which vocabularies are included. 5 Doctor Kroeber has pub- 
lished a discussion of Porno with word lists and a text. 6 There is 
earlier material by Gibbs 7 and by Powers. 8 Texts of the various 
Porno dialects are much needed. 

Washo. This stock is composed of a single dialect, as far as is 
known, spoken by the Washo who live in Nevada and California in 
the vicinity of Lake Tahoe. Gatschet 9 decided from a few vocabu- 
laries that Washo was not related to any other language. Doctor 



1 Gatschet, (g), pp. 424-465. These appear to have been first published in 
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Kroeber, incidental to short visits to Reno, Nevada, in 1906, 
secured a vocabulary, grammatical material, and two texts. 1 

Wintun (Copehan of Powell). The number of dialects included 
in the Wintun stock is not known. They are spoken in northwestern 
California along the upper waters of Trinity river. A list of 22 
words collected by Mr Dana is given by Hale. 2 Powell published 
12 separate vocabularies, 3 collected by several individuals. Mr 
Wilson, a Harvard student, began work on the Wintun in 1903, but 
died before much material was collected. Doctor Barrett collected 
and published vocabularies from three dialects. 4 Work on the 
dialects of this stock should be inaugurated immediately. 

Wiyot (Wishoskan of Powell). There are two vocabularies 
obtained by George Gibbs in 1852, published first in Schoolcraft, 6 
and reprinted by Powell with one by Ezra Williams. 6 Doctor 
Kroeber has made a special study of Wiyot and has published 
word lists, grammatical forms, and three texts. 7 It is much desired 
that additional text material should be recorded. 

Yuchean (Uchean of Powell). The Yuchi formerly lived on Sa- 
vannah river, Georgia; they now live with the Creeks in Oklahoma 
and are estimated to number 500. Linguistically they have been 
known only by a vocabulary published by Gallatin, credited by him to 
Ridge and Ware. 8 Doctor Speck visited them during the summers 
of 1904 and 1905 for the Bureau of American Ethnology and the 
American Museum of Natural History. Only a few pages of the 
linguistic results of this work have appeared in print. 9 

Yukian. There are four languages or strongly differentiated 
dialects belonging to this stock: the Yuki proper in Round Valley 
on Eel river, California, the Coast Yuki, on the coast west, the 
Huchnom, on South Eel river, and Wappo, south on the headwaters 
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of Russian river. Vocabularies were published in 1877, two of 
which were recorded by Powers and by Lieut. Edward Ross. 1 
The latter first appeared in Historical Magazine, Apr. 1863. Doctor 
Barrett 2 has published comparative vocabularies, and Doctor 
Kroeber 3 has discussed the Yuki, giving word lists and a text. 

Yurok (Weitspekan of Powell). The Yurok language is spoken 
in the villages along the lower portion of the Klamath river, Cali- 
fornia, and the coast south including Trinidad bay. There are 
four dialects, the most important being spoken on the Klamath 
and the other three on the coast. George Gibbs 4 secured a vocabu- 
lary in 1852 which is published in Schoolcraft and republished with 
others by Powell. 5 Doctor Kroeber, who has recorded considerable 
Yurok material, has published a grammatical sketch, vocabularies, 
and a short text. 6 Dr T. T. Waterman has visited the Yurok for 
linguistic study. It is to be hoped that the material already 
accumulated by Kroeber and Waterman may soon appear in print. 

Zuni. The language of Zufii is spoken at one mother village 
by that name. When first known there were seven villages, those 
first visited by Coronado. Recently villages have sprung up near 
the farming lands. The language has been placed on record only 
in vocabularies collected by Lieut. Simpson, 7 Lieut. Whipple, 8 and 
Capt. Eaton, 9 and occasional words and short texts in the writings 
of F. H. Cushing and Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson. 

Stocks Presenting Comparative Problems 
In North America north of Mexico there are eight stocks which 
offer splendid opportunities for linguistic work. They are par- 
ticularly attractive because each of them consists of a large number 
of dialects differing considerably from each other and distributed 
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over considerable areas. In each of these stocks there are definite 
sound shifts obeying phonetic laws which can be established, 
development of lexical contents in accordance with the geographical, 
social, and economic environment, and often with independent 
morphological features. To the working out of these problems 
several individuals are devoting their efforts. 

Algonkian. Of all the languages north of Mexico, those com- 
posing the Algonkian stock have been brought most constantly to 
the attention of the general public. From them a considerable 
number of words in common use have been derived. Among these 
are: moose, moccasin, squaw, pappoose, squash, succotash. These 
languages were spoken along the entire Atlantic coast from Labra- 
dor to Pamlico sound, North Carolina. In Canada, they reached 
as far west as the Rocky mountains. With the exception of the 
Iroquois, the Algonkian tribes formerly occupied the vast territory 
north of the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi. Besides, there 
were great Algonkian-speaking tribes, the Cheyenne, Arapaho, and 
Gros Ventre, on the western prairies. These many languages and 
dialects fall into four great groups : Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
and Eastern-Central. The Blackfoot group includes the languages 
of the closely related tribes, Piegan, Blood, and Blackfoot. The 
Cheyenne consists of the language spoken by that tribe and prob- 
ably the extinct Sutaio. The Arapaho includes the language of the 
Gros Ventre (Atsina) as well as the Arapaho proper. These three 
western groups of languages are in sharp distinction from the 
Eastern-Central group. The latter group may be subdivided into 
Central and Eastern sub-groups. The Central sub-group contains 
(a) Cree-Montagnais ; (b) Menomini; (c) Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, 
Shawnee; (d) Ojibway, Potawatomi, Ottawa, Algonkin, Peoria; 
(e) Natick, (f) Delaware. The Eastern sub-group consists of the 
Micmac, Malecite, Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, and Abnaki. A 
discussion of the relationship of Algonkian languages has been 
published by Doctor Michelson, 1 from which account the above 
summary has been made. The literature of the Algonkian lan- 
guages begins in 1609 when Lescarbot included the numerals from 

1 Michelson. 
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i to 10 in his Histoire de la Nouvelle France. Pilling, who published 
a bibliography of Algonkian linguistic literature in 1891, 1 reported 
36 grammars, 45 dictionaries, and 609 vocabularies. The grammars 
include one of Delaware by Zeisberger translated by Duponceau, 
one of Cree by Lacombe, one of Blackfoot by Tims, and of Micmac 
by Rand. Besides the translation of the complete Bible by Eliot 
into the Massachuset language and by Mason into Cree, parts 
of the Bible have been rendered into a large number of languages 
by the various missionaries. The Cree syllabaries mentioned above 
have greatly facilitated the publication in the various languages of 
material to be read by the Indians. The serious scientific study of 
the Algonkian languages began with the field-work of William 
Jones, whose paternal grandmother was a Fox Indian. From this 
grandmother, with whom Jones lived for nine years in his child- 
hood, he acquired the Fox language. He was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1900 and took the degree of Ph.D. at 
Columbia University in 1904. Doctor Jones's field-work began in 
1 90 1 and continued until 1906. During these years he collected 
texts and general linguistic material from Fox, Kickapoo, and 
Ojibway. This work was supported by the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Bureau of American Ethnology, and the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington. Before the material could be pub- 
lished, Doctor Jones was induced to leave this field for which he was 
so peculiarly fitted and to go to the Philippine Islands where he lost 
his life. Of the material recorded by him a volume, Fox Texts, 3 
was published in 1907. Kickapoo Texts* volume 9 of the same 
series, and Ojibway Texts, volume 7, are in press. A gram- 
matical sketch of Fox appears in the Handbook of Indian Lan- 
guages. 5 This material has been issued under the direction of 
Professor Boas to the revision and amplification of which Doctor 
Michelson has generously contributed. 

On his own apcount Doctor Michelson has worked with Piegan, 

1 Pilling, («). 

• Eliot, (a). 

* Jones, (b). 
'Jones, (c). 

« Boas, (»•), pp. 737-875. 
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Cheyenne, Sutaio, Arapaho, Atsina, Menomini, Ojibway, Ottawa, 
Potawatomi, Fox, Sauk, Kickapoo, Cree, Shawnee, Munsee, Dela- 
ware, Micmac, Penobscot, and Abnaki. Of these various languages 
he has grammatical notes and of most of them a few texts. The 
grammatical notes in part have been published in the Linguistic 
Classification of Algonquian Tribes, 1 referred to above. The 
texts have not been published. Of the Fox language, Doctor 
Michelson has upward of 9000 manuscript pages. 

Two European scholars, Dr H. P. B. de Josselin de Jong and 
Dr C. C. Uhlenbeck have contributed to the Algonkian linguistic 
work both in field-work and publications. Doctor de Jong visited 
the Ojibway in 191 1 and has published collections of songs and 
texts. 2 Doctor Uhlenbeck spent the summers of 1910 and 191 1 
with the Blackfoot and has issued to date two collections of texts 
of that language. 3 

The work remaining to be done is very considerable and should 
be participated in by several individuals in order to secure the best 
and speediest results. 

Athapascan. The number of dialects making up the stock 
generally called Athapascan is unknown. They fall into three 
geographical groups: Those spoken in a large and continuous area 
in the northern portion of North America including the drainage 
of the Mackenzie and Yukon rivers; those spoken along the Pacific 
coast in Washington, Oregon, and northern California; and those 
spoken in the Southwest, in Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
The first words of this stock appear to have been recorded in 1742 
on board His Majesty's ship Furnace by Edward Thompson, 
surgeon of the ship. The dialect is that of the "Northern Indians 
inhabiting the Northwest Coast of Hudson's Bay." The vocabu- 
lary is published in An Account of the Countries adjoining Hudson's 
Bay,* by Arthur Dobbs. During the years 1767-1772 Samuel 
Hearne was traveling in the country of the Athapascans. He 



1 Michelson, (a). 
2 de Josselin de Jong, (a). 
'Uhlenbeck, (c), (d). 
4 Dobbs, pp. 206-211. 
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went from Hudson bay to the Coppermine river and Great 
Slave lake. Alexander Mackenzie in 1789 followed the river which 
bears his name to its mouth and in the years 1 792-1 793 crossed the 
Rocky mountains and reached the Pacific ocean. His two journeys 
were almost entirely within the territory of those speaking Athapas- 
can dialects. Petitot, during several years of residence on the 
Mackenzie river, published a book of myths and tales which 
contains a number of excellently recorded texts. 1 He also compiled 
a large comparative dictionary as an introduction to which he 
supplied a brief comparative grammar. 2 Father Legoff, who has 
resided for many years with the Chipewyan, published in 1889 a 
grammar of that language. Father Morice acquired the language 
of the Carriers of British Columbia, and has contributed many 
articles on the Dene languages, as he prefers to call them. The solid 
contributions of Father Jette and the Rev. Chapman have been 
mentioned above. Dr J. AldeU Mason visited the Dog Rib and 
Slavey on Great Slave lake for the Geological Survey of Canada 
in 1 913 and secured much material as yet unpublished. The writer 
spent the summer of 1905 with the Sarsi, a few weeks in 191 1 with 
the Chipewyan of Cold lake, and the summer of 1913 with the 
Beaver. The Chipewyan material has been published in vol. 9 
of the Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, and the Sarsi is in the University of California Press. 

The Athapascans of the Pacific coast are known by vocabularies 
recorded by Gibbs, Powers, and others. The writer, while con- 
nected with the University of California, recorded texts of the 
Hupa, Talowa, Chilula, Whilkut, Nongatl, Lassik, Wailaki, Sin- 
kyone, and Kato. The Hupa, Kato, and Chilula material has ap- 
peared in the University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology. 3 

The connection of the southern group with the northern Athapas- 
cans was first recognized by Turner in 1852. 4 His conclusions were 



1 Petitot, (c). 

* Petitot, (a). 

* Goddard, (a to e). 
4 Turner, (a). 
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based on vocabularies by Simpson and others. Dr Washington 
Matthews worked for many years among the Navaho; he pub- 
lished many words and phrases and texts, particularly of songs. 1 
The Franciscan Fathers of St Michaels, Arizona, have acquired the 
Navaho language and have published a dictionary. 2 F. G. Mitchell, 
assisted by Alexander Black, has issued a phrase book with 
conjugations, etc. The Bible has been translated into Navaho 
by Mr Mitchell and is now being printed. The writer has spent 
considerable time with the Jicarilla, 3 Mescalero, San Carlos, and 
Kiowa Apache. 

Eskimo. The Eskimo dialects are spoken on both coasts of 
Greenland and along the Arctic coast of North America from 
Labrador westward to Copper river, Alaska. There are also 
Eskimo-speaking tribes in northeastern Asia. The natives of the 
Aleutian islands speak dialects which are related to those of the 
Eskimo proper. This long and narrow strip of occupied territory 
has produced a large number of dialects, each generally Varying 
but slightly from its nearest neighbors. According to Thalbitzer, 
who has made careful personal studies of three Greenland dialects, 
the Alaskan dialects are about as different from those of Greenland 
as are English and German. 4 With the five Greenland dialects he 
classes those of Baffin land, Smith sound, and Labrador. The 
dialects of the Central Eskimo are not well enough known for final 
classification. 

Eskimo were known in northern Europe long before the dis- 
covery of America. The natives of Greenland have been under the 
influence of the missionaries for about two centuries. During this 
time much of the Bible and a great deal of religious literature has 
been translated and composed in the dialects of Greenland. The 
grammars and dictionaries produced by two of these missionaries 
rank among the foremost contributions from missionary sources to 
the American languages. Paul Egede published a dictionary in 

1 Matthews, (6, c, d). 
'Franciscan Fathers, (a, b). 
» Goddard, (/). 
4 Boas, (r), p. 971. 
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1750 and. a grammar in 1760. These have formed the foundations 
of Eskimo linguistic study. S. Kleinschmidt, also a missionary, 
published a grammar in 1851 and a dictionary in 1871. The 
orthography of Kleinschmidt has been generally adopted as the 
standard for Eskimo work. H. Rink, for some years a Government 
official in Greenland, acquired a considerable acquaintance with the 
Eskimo of Greenland. He published vocabularies and collected a 
large body of texts which have unfortunately disappeared. Re- 
cently Dr William Thalbitzer, trained in phonetics by Jespersen, has 
undertaken a study of the Eskimo of Greenland. He has published 
the first phonetically adequate treatment of any American language, 
if not of any non-literary language, anywhere. 1 There are in exist- 
ence numerous vocabularies and minor grammatical discussions of 
many Eskimo dialects of the continent of North America. We 
lack as yet carefully recorded texts or grammatical treatises of 
scientific worth of the western dialects. 

Iroquoian. The first words of any American language ever 
printed, according to Pilling, were Iroquoian. Carrier has a Huron 
vocabulary in a work published in 1545. The Iroquoian-speaking 
tribes when first known to Europeans were in three geographical 
groups. The Huron or Wyandot were north of the St Lawrence 
river, later about Lake Simcoe, Ontario. The Five Nations 
(Cayuga, Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, and Seneca) were in New 
York. Adjoining them on the south were the Conestoga and 
Susquehanna on the Susquehanna river, in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; the Tuscarora were in North Carolina and the Cherokee 
in the southern Alleghenies. The very abundant linguistic litera- 
ture on the Iroquoian stock prior to 1888 is listed and discussed by 
Pilling. 2 This literature, considerable in bulk, is mostly missionary 
in origin. Sequoya, a mixed-blood Cherokee, about 1820, invented 
a syllabary based on the Roman alphabet, the sounds of which he 
did not know. By means of these characters a newspaper and a 
native literature were printed and the Cherokee became a literary 
people. Mr J. N. B. Hewitt has been engaged since 1880 in the 

1 Thalbitzer, (a). 

2 Pilling, (c). 
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study of the Iroquoian languages. Since 1886 he has been con- 
nected with the Bureau of American Ethnology. The Geological 
Survey of Canada, since undertaking anthropological research in 
1910, has devoted considerable attention to the Iroquoian peoples. 
Mr C. M. Barbeau has devoted himself particularly to Huron. 
While at present there does not exist in printed form texts or gram- 
mar produced primarily for linguistic purposes, it is expected that 
much material will some time be available. It is important that a 
group so interesting linguistically should be carefully and efficiently 
worked. 

Muskhogean. A large number of dialects formerly spoken in 
the southeastern United States fall together into the Muskhogean 
stock. The subdivisions of this stock, according to Doctor Swan- 
ton, are as follows : 

I. Muskhogean proper, a Southern division: 1, Hitchiti; 2, 
Apalachee; 3, Yamasi; 4, Alabama (including Koasati); 5, Choctaw 
(including two dialects of Choctaw and one of Chickasaw) ; b North- 
ern division: 1, Muskogee or Creek. 

II. Natchez dialects, of which only Natchez has been recorded. 
To the same group belonged the Avoyel and Taensa of which there 
are no records. Of the Choctaw and Muskogee there is abundant 
missionary literature, including translations of parts of the Bible 
and grammars and dictionaries to aid in acquiring the language. 
This literature has been listed by Pilling. Many thousand people 
still speak these two languages, many of them being able to read 
and write them as well. The printed material of the other dialects 
is somewhat scanty. Doctor Gatschet gave considerable attention 
to the Muskhogean languages, collecting vocabularies, grammatical 
material, and a few texts. Some of this material he published in 
A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians. 1 Doctor Swanton has 
undertaken the Muskhogean field, having spent many months in 
field-work since 1907, visiting the remnants speaking dialects likely 
soon to disappear. He has recorded texts as follows: 250 pages in 
Natchez, 250 in Alabama, 100 in Koasati, 150 in Hitchiti. Doctor 
Swanton has collected vocabulary material of his own and has 

1 Gatschet. (k). 

AM. ANTH. N. S., l6 jS 
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worked over the material left by Doctor Gatschet and the published 
material of Byington on Choctaw, analyzing the language and 
determining the stems. Doctor Swanton, if uninterrupted, will 
be able to produce a comparative grammar and dictionary of the 
Muskhogean dialects. When that has been accomplished the ques- 
tion of relationships outside of the now recognized stock can be 
intelligently and conclusively discussed. 

Salishan. The Salish languages are spoken in British Columbia 
and Washington between the Rocky mountains and the Pacific. 
The Salish dialects are grouped geographically as follows: 

I. Dialects of the interior: Lillooet, Ntlakyapamuk, Shushwap, 
Okinagan, Flathead, Cceur d' Al§ne, Columbia group. 

II. Coast dialects: Bellacoola, Comox, Cowichan, Squawmish, 
Songish, Nisqualli, Twana, Chehalis, Tillamook. 

There are many published vocabularies of Salish dialects, 
notably those of Hale, Gibbs, Tolmie and Dawson, and Boas. 
Professor Boas has published a grammatical discussion of Bella- 
coola. Myron Eel Is has a note on the Twana language in the 
American Antiquarian. The vocabularies of George Gibbs are in 
the Contributions to North American Ethnology? and include also a 
dictionary of Niskwalli. Recently, at the suggestion of Professor 
Boas, James Teit has made a thorough dialectic survey of the 
Salish tribes. The results are being published with a map as 
volume 3 of Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology. 
This exceedingly difficult and important field awaits the attention 
of some person or persons who will record sufficient text material 
to furnish a basis for a comparative grammar. From the known 
variation in both phonetics and morphology, it is certain such 
work will produce results of great value. 

Shoshonean. The languages and dialects generally known as 
Shoshonean were spoken throughout the greater part of the Great 
Basin from the Colorado and San Juan rivers on the south nearly 
to the Canadian boundary on the north. Shoshonean languages 
are also spoken in western Texas, in the Hopi pueblos of Arizona, 

1 Boas, (a), also in Science, vol. 7, p. 218 (1886). 

2 Gibbs, (i), pp. 247-283. 
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and in southeastern and southern California. Many vocabularies 
have been recorded and published. Gallatin has a very short one; l 
Turner has several collected by Whipple. 2 The most representative 
vocabularies are included in the Report upon the United Slates 
Geological Survey West of the 100th Meridian, which received the 
editorial attention of Gatschet. 3 Doctor Kroeber, in connection 
with other field-work for the American Museum of Natural History 
in 1903, and in 1904 for the University of California, secured con- 
siderable additional material. Most of this was in the form of 
vocabularies. By means of these vocabularies he has been able 
to classify the various dialects into definite groups. These are: 
The Pueblo branch (Hopi); the Plateau branch consisting of 
Ute-Chemehuevi, Shoshoni-Comanche, and Mono-Paviotso groups; 
the Kern River branch; and the southern California branch, con- 
sisting of Serrano, Gabrielefio, and Luisefio-Cahuilla groups.* 
Similar material bearing on the dialects of southern California 
by the same author is in the same series. 5 Additional material 
from the Bannock and Shoshoni led Doctor Kroeber to a redis- 
cussion of the groups making up the Shoshonean stock, published 
with the new material. 6 The University of California has a gram- 
mar and dictionary of the Luiseno dialect by Philip A. Sparkman 
in manuscript. Some grammatical information concerning this dia- 
lect was published by Mr Sparkman. 7 Doctor Waterman has made 
a study of the phonetics of the Northern Paiute dialect, which is pub- 
lished with tracings and other illustrations. 8 At present there are no 
published texts of Shoshonean languages. Doctor Sapir in 1909 
recorded 63 manuscript pages of texts of the Uncompahgre and 
Uintah Ute dialects. He also secured 277 manuscript pages of 
texts from a Carlisle student, a Southern Paiute. The Shoshonean 



1 Gallatin, (a), p. 378. 
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6 Kroeber, (h), pp. 235-269. 
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languages present special difficulties in phonetics. Someone with 
an exceptional ear or with mechanical aids should undertake this 
important field in which so much remains to be done, unless Doctor 
Sapir's other duties will allow him to continue. 

Siouan. Rivaling the Algonkian-speaking peoples in popular 
interest are the users of the Siouan tongues. As the Algonkian 
tribes held the great eastern forests, so the Siouan peoples occupied 
the great buffalo plains. Roughly speaking, they occupied the 
region between the Mississippi and the Rocky mountains from 
Canada to the Arkansas river. A second division of Siouan 
languages was spoken in the southern Appalachian region. In 
addition to these two large groups are two isolated dialects, the 
Biloxi on the Gulf coast in Mississippi and the Ofo on the Yazoo 
river. They may be classified as follows : 

A. Dakota-Assiniboin: (1) Mdewakanton, (2) Wahpekute, (3) Sisse- 

ton, (4) Wahpeton, (5) Yankton, (6) Yanktonai, (7) Teton, 
(8) Assiniboin. 

B. Dhegiha: (1) Omaha, (2) Ponca, (3) Quapaw, (4) Osage, (5) Kansa. 

C. Chiwere: (1) Iowa, (2) Oto, (3) Missouri, (4) Winnebago. 

D. Mandan. 

E. Hidatsa: (1) Hidatsa, (2) Crow. 

F. Biloxi: (1) Biloxi, (2) Ofo. 

G. Eastern: (1) Tutelo, (2) Catawba, and several extinct and prob- 

lematic dialects. 

The main sources of linguistic material are missionary, the works 
of Riggs and the excellent material brought together by J. Owen 
Dorsey, who after several years of missionary labor devoted him- 
self to linguistic and ethnological work, chiefly with the Omaha 
and Ponca. Riggs, besides translating the Bible and much religious 
literature into Santee Sioux for the use of the Indians, furnished a 
volume of texts with interlinear translations, a grammar, and 
dictionary, which remain our chief and most valuable sources of 
information concerning the Santee. 1 Dr Washington Matthews, 
while stationed as army surgeon on Ft Berthold reservation, 
North Dakota, made a thorough study of the Hidatsa, published 
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by the United States Government in 1877. 1 Mr Dorsey was 
missionary with the Ponca Indians from 1871 until 1873 when ill 
health caused him to retire. During this time, however, he acquired 
a speaking knowledge of Ponca. From the organization of the 
Bureau of Ethnology in 1879 until his untimely death in 1895 most 
of his time was given to linguistic work with Siouan tribes. 2 

Under the direction of Mr Dorsey, George Bushotter, an edu- 
cated Teton, wrote out 201 texts, in his own dialect. These were 
deposited in the Bureau and a portion has recently been revised 
with native help by Doctor Swanton. Doctor Swanton has also 
edited 31 Biloxi texts and a Biloxi dictionary left by Mr Dorsey. 
In the same publication is included material secured in 1908 by 
Doctor Swanton from an Ofo woman, the last of her tribe supposed 
to have been long extinct. 

Of the Catawba language we have a grammatical sketch by 
Doctor Gatschet and some texts by Doctor Speck. 4 

Doctor Frachtenberg secured a few words of Tutelo from an old 
Tutelo woman. 5 From a Cayuga Indian Doctor Sapir in 191 1 
secured a few words of Tutelo which is now extinct. 6 Still more 
material, left unpublished by Doctor Dorsey, is in possession of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Dr Paul Radin has recorded a large amount of text material 
among the Winnebago, and Dr Robert H. Lowie has taken many 
texts among the Crow, Hidatsa, and Mandan. Of this material 
only the Mandan and a few pages of the Crow have been published. 

Additional work should be undertaken in the Siouan field until 
each language is represented by a body of texts. It is particularly 
important that a careful phonetic survey be made, since the material 
now on record has been taken down by several individuals. 

A grammatical sketch based on Santee and Teton by Boas and 
Swanton is included in the Handbook of American Indian Lan- 

1 Matthews, (a). 

2 Dorsey, (a), (6), («). 

3 Dorsey and Swanton. 
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guages. 1 A comparative grammar of the Siouan languages might 
be made if some individual would devote himself to the work for a 
few years. It would be an exceedingly valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of American linguistics. 

CONCLUSION 

There remains a great amount of linguistic work to be done. 
With so little known of the origin of languages, and the conditions 
controling their development and their dispersion, it is important 
that a record should be preserved of every language spoken. In 
order that that record be adequate, great care must be taken in 
phonetic representation. The sounds which correspond to the 
characters employed in writing should be so carefully described 
as to their manner of articulation and their acoustic effects as to 
make them thoroughly intelligible for all time. 

Sufficient material from each dialect should be recorded in the 
connected form of texts to furnish a fairly complete lexicon of the 
words it contains and a representation of the grammatical forms 
in use. 

Ultimately the material of each language should be as fully 
analyzed as possible that the definite force and meaning of each 
element may be determined. These should be listed by some 
alphabetical system in order to make them easily available for 
comparative purposes. The relationship of these elementary parts 
to each other in the language itself, when determined and adequately 
set forth in a grammar, completes the most essential study of the 
individual language or dialect. 

In the case of the larger stocks comparative dictionaries and 
grammars should be made with a full discussion of the phonetic, 
lexical, and morphological relationship of the dialects composing 
them. With such material available, the relationship of the lan- 
guages of America may be discussed with success and comparison 
with the languages of other continents profitably made. 



1 Boas, (r), pp. 875-96S. 
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